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_ 
THE “W. W.” 

John West sat whittling in 
a corner of the sitting-room. 
He had found a nice, straight- 
grained shingle in thé barn, 
and his jack-knife .was as 
sharp asa razor. I think he 
was making a ‘‘shingle-fid- 
de;” he usually did make 
one about every third day. 
Just as he was finishing off 
the neck of the instrument, 
his father came in, looking 
very sober. 

“Mother,” said he to Mrs. 
West, ‘I was at the depot, 
this afternoon, when the New 
York train came in. Mary 
jumett was there to meet 
her husband. He wrote her 
lst week that he was sick, 
md had got his discharge ; 
but the poor fellow died be- 
frehe could reach home. I 
never saw any thing like her 
agony when they told her he 
was dead; she didn’t make 
nuch ado, but such a look as 
there was in her face! It is 
almost frightful to think of !” 

“Poor woman!” said sym- 
pithizing, but practical Mrs. 
West; “poor Mary—a wid- 
ow, and feeble, and has hard- 
ly a dollar in the world. 
Something ought to be done 
for her.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Mr. 
West; “something must be 
done for her, at once.” 

A good deal more was said 
by father and mother as to 
the best way of helping the 
bereaved, destitute woman, but nothing to which 
John paid any particular attention; in fact, his 
parents had not an idea that he gave it a single 
thought. He sat there, scraping and snipping 
iway at the pine fiddle, looking as if sick widows 
vere the last subjects in the world to occupy his 
mind, 

But John was a queer chap, and you could not 
always tell what he was thinking about. 

He was a good deal like his mother in some re- 
spects, and she was more of a worker than talker. 
So, as he sat knife in hand, he was casting about 
‘0 see what he could do for Mrs. Burnett. 

“I might give her some of the money father 
gives me, but that don’t seem just it !” 

John had already been taught the idea that, if 
chanty is going to amount, to any thing, it must 
Cost yousomething. So he thought, and thought, 
and finally a good idea crept into his head. 

“My wheelbarrow! yes, that’s just the thing! 
‘ll turn it into an express,“nd make it earn me 
‘ome money, and she shall have it!’ And he 
Putetuated the sentence with a decisive nod. 

No sooner said than done. Snap! together 
vent the jack-knife, the mantel took charge of the 
fiddle, and out dashed John into the yard.” Ina 
corner of the wood-shed stood the wheelbarrow, a 
uee little red one, that had been a present from 
tis father. There were two chickens standing on 
thehandles, and a gray cat lay asleep on a mat 
that some one had thrown into it. 

“Sh-o-o! s'cat!” said J ohn, racing into the shed 
ind swinging his cap. 

The chickens ran in six hopeless directions be- 
ro they escaped. One insisted on going right 

ugh the side of the shed, and fluttered around 

till it knocked down a broom and a hoe; then it 

W over John’s shoulder, and scrambled out at 
thedoor. The other hopped up and down, jumped 
over a barrel and back again, and finally ran into 
the kitchen, and escaped through a window. The 
‘at retreated in good order to a neighboring 
wood-pile, and glowered with green eyes at the 
Rosy boy. 

“Now, says I! said John,. as he ‘seized the 

Ibarrow, and capered out to the yard like a 
"ery skittish coli. He had scarcely done this be- 


Pore he thought of something else. Dropping the 
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handles of the wheelbarrow, he ran back, brought gain to-day; but here’s your money—and don’t 
out apiece of chalk, and serawled on the side- bother me while I’m reading.” 


boards, with immense flourishes, the letters ‘‘W. 
w.” | 

‘‘There,” said he, ‘‘that stands for the widow’s 
wheelbarrow; and the widow shall have every 
cent I make by it in four months !” 

This was the first burst of enthusiasm; and 
many an impulsive boy, getting so far, would have 
said, ‘‘Well, I don’t know how to get a job, after 
all.” Not so John. He sat down on a handle of 
the W. W., leaned his elbows on his knees, pushed 
back his cap, and set his wits at work. Pretty 
soon he thought of a certain pile of brush and dirt 
in the garden. ‘I guess father’ll pay me some- 
thing to take that out into the lot.” 
the house to see. 

‘Father, how much will you pay, if I'll carry all 
that brush out of the garden?” F 

“Ten cents,” said his father, promptly, not 
thinking he was m earnest. 

“It’s a bargain, Mr. West!” and out ran John 
to fulfil his part of the contract. He got the 
shovel, and wheeled his express down to the’ 
brush-heap. How hard he did work, and how the | 
dry branches rustled and rattled around! Load 
after load was carried out, and the brittle twigs | 
snapped, and the dust flew, and pieces of broken 
glass and earthenware clashed against the shovel. | 
Pretty soon the dog became interested, and went | 
alongside to and from the lot; then some neigh- | 
boring hens hopped up on the fence and over in- | 
to the garden to see what was going on. After 
about two hours all the unsightly mound had dis- 
appeared, and the rake smoothed down little 
clumps of dirt, and made every thing look nice and 
orderly. /‘ | 

“There, Jip,” said John, ‘‘now let’s go and get 
our wages; I'll take "em, because you haven't any | 
pocket, you know.” They entered the house— | 


He ran into 


| path, and labored steadily and thoroughly. 


With a proud, happy feeling the lad put the ten 
cent bill into his pocket. 

In about two minutes, with a bit of @glance at 
the newspaper, he ventured, ‘Father, don’t you 


want the weeds cleared out of the garden path? | 


I'll do that for the same sum.” 

“Well, I declare, John! can’t you help mea 
little without pay ?” 

“Yes; but father, if you will pay me, instead of 
hiring a man, I'll tell you some time why I want 
the money.” 

John now realized the fact that ‘ta good name 
is better than riches.” He was a gloriously hon- 
est, trustworthy boy ; and his father, with this hap- 


|py thought uppermost, looked an unconditional 


“tyes” to his petition. 

The next day saw our little patriot again busy 
in the garden. He began at the lower end of the 
Twice 
he was tempted to stop—once in the middle of 
the day, when the sun was warm, and his fingers 
ached with pulling at the weeds, and once when 
Jo. Stuart came down and asked him to go with 
him to mill. He resisted stoutly, and in process 
of time the garden path looked beautiful. His 
father had watched proceedings, and knew about 
the mill temptation; be sure he was gratified to 
see his son evince moral courage. ‘I'll give him 
a garter,” he thought; ‘‘for the work is hard and 
well worth it.” Just fancy how John’s heart 
leaped when he received twenty-five cents instead 
cf the expected ten. Man of business though he 
was, he forgot his dignity for a minute, and stood 


on his head in an ecstasy. Mrs. West declares, 


that she heard.a great, generous kiss somewhere 
about the premises soon after; this convinces me 
that he remained inverted but briefly. 

Two days after, a load of wood came; it was 


ting’ Was tot; butit had to be 
stored! and piled in x particn- 
thr place, and the wheelbarrow 
¢onveyed it there. One suc- 
céss: followed another during 
many quickly-passing days. 
I cannot enumerate all the 
ways and means devised to 
“raise the wind,’ as John 
said; but they were honest 
ones, that required patience, 
many’ steps, calloused hands, 
and at least one pinched fin- 
At end of two 
weeks, a peep into the Bur- 
nett Box disclosed four dol- 
lars hidden snugly away. 


“piel ‘al 
ger. the 


This grand run of custom 
at the outset wonderfully 
‘strengthened the boy’s pur- 
pose, and kept him in heart 
during dull days that would 
occasionally creep along. He 
cheerfully accepted — small 
sums that offered themselves 
to his noble industry, and 
was in a fair way to be ex- 
press agent for the whole vil- 
lage. 

The fifth week of his effort 
brought an unforeseen turn in 
affairs. Mrs. West had or- 
dered a pot of lard from the 
grocery; but it proved to be 
of a poor quality, and caused 
great dismay among the kitch- 
en authorities on a busy Sat- 
urday morning, Aunt Mar- 
tha was ina dreadful state of 
culinary excitement, and was 
saved only at the last moment 
from sifting a whole ‘scoop” 
full of flour right into a pan 
of stewed apples all ready for pies. 

‘*What shall we do?” said she, passing the back 
of her hand across her perplexed brows, leaving 
them all floury ; ‘‘we must have some better lard !” 

“Why, I think John might exchange it for us,” 
said his mother. 

“Sure enough! at any rate, they can’t send him 
home with any that’s worse,” said Aunt Martha, 
who had a standing feud with the grocer. 

‘*John! J-o-h-n!” sounded down the garden- 
walk in lengthened tones; the call reached that 
young gentleman as he was constructing an akat- 
tis of apple-tree boughs and blackberry bushes to 
repel a cavalry attack of Jip in force, 

“‘O dear,” said he, ‘‘I wish I could stay a little 
and finish it;” but I have said he was a queer 
chap, and one of his oddities was to come when 
called. True to his good habits, he scrambled up, 
brushed the dirt from his knees, and ran up to the 
house, followed by rebel Jip, who had cleared the 
abattis at a single bound. 

“Come, John, fly round! get the wheelbarrow 
and carry this lard back to the store, and ask for 
some that is good. 
can’t use this.” 

“Is it a job?” said John, laughing. 

His mother smiled, gave him a. playful little 
box on the ear, saying, 

‘Run along, undutiful son! you won't lose 
any thing by being spry.” 

In less than half a minute the wheelbarrow clat- . 
tered up to the door, the wheel. bumping against 
the step, Aunt Martha set the lard-pot in, and off 
John trotted, whistling, ‘‘This is the way the 
money comes, pop! goes the weasel.” 

Whether some ill-natured fairy had heard him 
singing that morning before breakfast, and had 
‘ decided that he should cry before supper, I don't 
| know, but suspect such was the case; at all 
| events, right up before the grocer’s door some elf 


Tell Mr. Young your mother 


Jip so irregularly as to disgust the cat, but John’s , mostly made up of saplings, easy to saw—such as , had rolled a cobble-stone, and as John approached 


manner was superb. Approaching his father with 


: | 
an uncommon bow and scrape, he said: 


strong.men cut with one blow of the axe. Of 
course it did not escape John’s eager eye; he 


the stepped upon it and turned his ankle, spraining 
}it, and, of course, putting himself in great misery. 


“Mr. West, the work is done; and, if it's eon | begged permission to saw it, and worked like a} Poor little fellow! be managed to limp into the 
venient for you, I should like ‘my wages, to pro- hero, blistering his hands meanwhile; and when’ store and tell his errand, and then sat down, faint 


vide supper for my large family !” ° 
His father looked up, smiling. : 


his task was accomplished, a big dollar bill—a' and sick with pain. Good Mr. Young immediate- 
‘real greenback—rewardedhim. But that was not | ly came to the rescue, found out what was the 


“Why, son, you're prodigious sharp at a bar-| wheelbarrow work, you will say. No, the cut- matter, pulled off his shoe and bathed the hurt. 
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ankle, then gently lifted him into his express | The next year he was appointed to the profes-| 
wagon and carried him home, the new lard and | 8orship of Oriental languages in the University of | 


wheelbarrow going by the same conveyance. 


| Edinburgh, where he had entered as a student but | 


O, what a precious flurry there was when eighteen years before, at the age of nineteen. In| 
mother and aunt caught sight of their disabled | less than six months after he entered on his duties | 


boy! Such pitying, and suc 
gentle nursing as he received at their hands!| 
John must sit right down in the armed rocker, and | 
he must on no account think of setting his foot on’ 
the floor, and he might whittle all he wanted to) 


on.the sitting-room carpet. Aunt Martha brought | will enable us to do more for the glory of God by | 


and he retired to bed one day to die before the 
close of the day following. 

The lesson he leaves for us is, that while we 
pursue knowledge in the belief that its possession 


lamenting, and such | his strength gave way under his excessive labors, | 


| 


in half a dozen shingles and put them in the dish | serving our fellow-man, we should not forget that | 


closet, whence they emerged daily, to grow into | he has given us these faculties that the physical, as_| 


the similitude of fiddles. 

But after all, it was plain that something lay on 
the poor lad’s mind; every one could see that he | 
worried, and being busy failed to drive the clouds 
from his honest brow. One evening his father 
came in and found him crying. 

‘*Why, son, what’s the matter?” he asked, very 
tenderly. 

The poor, sorry face flushed all over at being 
caught sprinkled with tears; and it was only after 
much coaxing that his father was entrusted with 
the grand secret. It was just this: all this great, 
long time was going, and he wasn’t earning any 
money ; and he’d made up his mind to get a big 
lot together in four months—may be enough to 
get Mary Burnett a cow! and now he couldn't go 
on, and a fellow couldn’t help being plagued. 

Mr. West listened with a smile, and then said, 

‘Were you going to charge mother for your 
services when you went for the lard ?” 

“*Yes, sir,” said John, a little dubiously. 

‘*Then I suppose you might be said to be dis- 
abled in the service ?” 

“I guess so,” John ventured. 

“Well, then, suppose the home government 
should give you a pension ?” 

“T rather think that would be about the right 
thing,” was the answer; and so it was settled that 
he should receive a certain sum for each day he 
was “laid up,” dating from the time of the acci- 
dent. A little further inquiry brought out the 
fact that not less than thirty dollars would be 
deemed a suflicient sum to stop with, and thus the 
project was put upon a firm footing, and from this 
time it went bravely forward. A bold venture 
this for a little boy; but not too bold—especially 
for a kind, persevering, industrious lad, with judi- 
cious, sympathizing parents. 

It only remains to be said that the W. W. real- 
ized for its owner the full amount proposed. A 
proud, delighted fellow was John when he drove 
to Mary Burnett’s door the cow his earnings had 
purchased. Good Mr. West had made arrange- 
ments for her housing; and the shy fellow in- 
stalled her in her new quarters, and ran home, 
his face all aglow with the thanks of the soldier's 
widow, and the rose color that mounted up from a 
happy heart.—Jndependent. 
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The father of Alexander Murray, D. D., was a 
farm servant in Scotland, and had a numerous 
family of children, all of whom, with one excep- 
tion, became shepherds. 

Alexander, or ‘‘Sandy,” as his brothers called 
him, spent his earliest years in the same employ- 
ment, and not until he was six years of age did 
he learn the alphabet. 

His father was at this time nearly seventy years 
old, and perceiving a desire to learn in his. little 
son, he procured a catechism, in which was a 
printed alphabet, and with the black end of a 
burned stick he drew out on the board of an old 
wool card the A B C’s; and in the picture on the 
first page we see him giving one of the first les- 
sons to his little son. 

His brothers seem interested, but one carelessly 
lounges on the bank, while the other prefers his 
lunch to that learning which little “Sandy” craves. 

Young Murray made great progress in learn- 
ing, though his school education was limited, 
every penny he could get being spent for books. 

Think of the perseverance of this boy, as he, 
by great application to his studies, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French languages, be- 
fore he was nineteen years old, so that at that age 
his fame procured him admission to the University 
of Edinburgh. He also made rapid progress in 
other languages. 

In these days, when the village school affords 
every boy an opportunity for a good education, 
we can hardly realize how much ‘‘Sandy” sacri- 
ficed, to learn so much as he did. 

He tells us that when he was seven vears old 
his father gave him a small psalm book; that he 
rot many of the psalms by memory, and then 
fone for a new book. The Bible which was 
used every night in the family he was not per- 
mitted to touch. He first got a New Testament, 
and afterwards found where an old Bible was, and 
actually carried away the loose leaves one by one. 
With the historical part he whs delighted, as every 
one of our readers will be if they look into their 
Bibles with the same earnestness that ‘*Sandy” 
did into this one. The poor neighbors were as- 
tonished, as he repeated those stories of Abraham, 
David, and the others, as wellas those in the New 
Testament. 

At twenty-two he engaged as a teacher, bor- 
rowing and reading all the books, magazines, &c., 
that he could reach, and thus accumulating knewl- 
edge. 

Ali through his short life, for he died April 15, 
1813, at the age of thirty-eight, his thirst for 
knowledge caused him to pursue it with the great- 
est zeal. 

In the year 1802 he fas selected by certain 
‘ booksellers to prepare an edition of Bruce’s Trav- 

els, and in 1806 he was called to be an assistant 
minister in the parish of Urr, and soon after be- 
came the pastor, as successor to Dr. Muirhead. 
The Marquis of Wellesley applied to him in 
1811, as the only person in the British dominions 
ualified to rn wo a letter written in Gees; 
rom the Government of Tigre to the king of 
England, and his work was entirely satisfactory. | 





well as the mental powers, shall be developed and 
strengthened. With devotion to study should be 
added invigorating exercise in the open air.— 
Sunday School Gazette. 
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THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 
A SOLDIER'S STORY. 


‘Tis of a little drummer, 
The story I shall tell, 
Of how he marched to Wattle, 
And all that there befell, 
Out in the West with Lyon, 
(For once the name was true,) 
For whom the little drummer beat 


His rat-tat-too! 


Our army rose at midnight, 
Ten thousand men as one, 
Each slinging on his knapsack, 
And snatching up his gun; 
“Forward!” and off they started, 
As all good soldiers do, 
When the little drummer beats for them 
The rat-tat-too! 


Across the rolling country, 
Where the mist began to rise; 
Past many a blackened farm-house, 
‘Till the sun was in the skies; 
Then, we met the rebel pickets, 
Who skirmished and withdrew, 
While the little drummer beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too! 


Along the wooded hollows 
The line of battle ran; 
Our centre poured a volley 
And the fight at once began; 
For the rebels answered shouting, 
And a shower of bullets flew ; 
And still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too! 


He stood among his comrades, 
As they quickly formed in line, 
And when they raised their muskets, 
He watched the barrels shine! 
When the volley rang he started, 
For war to him was new; 
But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too! 


It was a sight to see them, 
That early Autumn day; 
Our soldiers in their blue coats, 
And the rebel ranks in gray, 
The smoke that rolled between them, 
The balls that whistled through, 
And the little drummer as he beat 
Ilis rat-tat-too! 


His comrades dropped around him— 
By fives and tens they fell, ’ 
Some pierced by minie bullets, 
Some torn by shot and shell; 
They played against our cannon, 
And a caisson's splinters flew; 
But still the little drummer beat 
is rat-tat-too! 


The right, the left, the centre— * 
The fight was everywhere; 
They pushed us here—we wavered; 
We drove and broke them there. 
The graybacks fixed their bayonets, 
And charged the coats of blue, 
But still the little drummer beat 
His rat-tat-too! 


“Where Is our little drummer?” 
His nearest comrades say, 

When the dreadful fight is over, 
And the smoke has cleared away, 

As the rebel corps was scattering, 
He urged them to pursue, 

For furiously he beat and beat 
The rat-tat-too! 


He stood no more among them, 
ra bullet. as it sped, 

Ha@ glanced and struck his ankle, 
And stretched him with the dead! 
He crawled behind a cannon, 

And pale and paler grew; 
But still the little drummer beat 

The rat-tat-too! 


They bore him to the surgeon,— 
A busy man was he; 

“A drummer boy—what ails him?" 
His comrades answered, ‘See !" 
As they took him from the stretcher, 

A heavy breath he drew, 
And his little fingers strove to beat 
The rat-tat-too! 


The ball had spent its fury, 
“A scratch,” the surgeon said, 

As he wound the snowy bandage 
Which the lint was staining red. 
“I must leave you now, old tellow.” 

“O take me back with you, 
For I know the men are missing me, 
And the rat-tat-too!" 


Upon his comrade’s shoulder 
They lifted him so grand, 

With his dusty drum before him, 
And his drumsticks in his hand, 

To the fiery front of battle, 
That nearer, nearer drew, 

And evermore he beat and beat 
His rat-tat-too! 


The wounded, as he passed them, 
Looked up and gave a cheer; 

And one, in dying, blessed him, 
Between a smile and tear! 

And the graybacks,--they are flying 
Before the coats of blue, 

For whom the little drummer beats 
His rat-tat-too! 


When the West was red with sunset, 
The last pursuit was o'er; 

Brave Lyon rode the foremost, 
And looked the name he bore! 

And before him on the saddle, 
As a weary child would do, 

Sat the little drummer fast asheep, bd 
With his rat-tat-too! . 

+ 4 -- 
AN ABANDONED PLANTATION. 

War destroys, peace makes fruitful. No one 
who has not witnessed the sad results that follow 
the march of armies can realize how remorseless 
is the destruction of these terrible agents of sor- 
row and death. A writer in the Presbyterian thus 
describes the condition in which he found an aban- 


doned plantation upon the lower Mississippi : 


I embraced the opportunity offered by a forced 
landing at an abandoned plantation, and near the 
former residence of its proprietor, to stroll, for a 
few moments, over the grounds and through the 
deserted mansion. Not a human being seemed 
to be residing upon the place. The fields were 
all untilled and desolate. This had evidently 


| 


once been the home of opulence and taste, but 
now fences were broken down, pleasant garden- 
walks were overrun by luxuriant weeds, the once 
comfortable negro quarters were fast rushing to 
decay, stables were unroofed, and all things 
looked as cheerless as the leafless fig-trees that 
adorned the grounds. Within the house matters 
were no better. Windows were smashed in, 
doors were wrenched from their hinges and 
broken; the walls were mutilated; defaced paint- 
ings, broken frames and fragments of mirrors, 
and other valuable articles of furniture, were 
scattered over all the floors. 





THE RESCUE. 

It was in the month of February, 1831, a bright 
moonlight night, and intensely cold, that the little 
brig I commanded lay quietly at her anchors in- 
side of the Hook. 

We had a hard time of it, beating about for 
eleven days off this coast, with cutting north- 


| easters blowing, and snow and sleet falling for the 








most of that time. . Forward, the vessel was 
thickly coated with ice, and it was hard work to 
handle her, as the rigging and sails were stiff, and 
yielded only when the strength of the men was 
exerted to the utmost. When at last we made 
the port, all hands worn out and exhausted, we 
could not have held out two days longer without 
relief. 

‘“*A bitter cold night, Mr. Larkin,” said I to my 
mate, as I tarried a moment on deck to finish my 
cigar. The worthy down-easter buttoned more 
tightly his coat around him,‘looked up to the 
moon, and felt of his red nose, before he replied: 

“It’s a whistle, Captain, as we used to say on 
the Kennebec. Nothing lives comfortable out 
of the blankets on such a night as this.” 

‘The tide is running out swift and strong. It 
will be well to look out for floating ice, Mr. 
Larkin.” . 

' «Ave, aye, sir,” responded the mate, and I went 
below. 

Two hours afterwards I was aroused from a 
sound sleep by the vigilant officer. 

‘Excuse me for disturbing you, Captain,” said 
he, as he detected an expression of vexation on 
my face, ‘*but I wish you would come on deck as 
soon as possible.” 

“Why, what is the matter, Mr. Larkin?” 
said I. e 

“Why, sir, I have been watching a cake of ice 
that swept by us ata little distance, a moment ago. 
I saw something black upon it, something that I 
thought moved. The moon’s under a cloud, and 
I can’t see distinctly ; but, so help me, God, I he- 
lieve there’s a child floating out to sea, in this 
freezing night, on that cake of ice.” 

We were on deck before either spoke another 
word. The mate pointed out with no little diffi- 
culty, the cake of ice floating off to the leeward, 
and its white, glittering surface was broken by a 
black spot; more I could not make out. 

“‘Get me the glass, Mr. Larkin; the moon will 
be out of that cloud in a moment, and then we 
can see distinctly.” 

I kept my eye upon the receding mass of ice, 
while the moon was working its way through.a 
heavy bank of clouds. The mate stood by with 
a glass. When the full light fell at last upon the 
water, with d brilliancy only known in Northern 
latitudes, I put the glass to my eye. 


- 


* was enough. 


‘Forward, there !” I shouted at the top of my 
voice, and with one bound I reached the main 
hatch, and began to clear away the little cutter 
which was stowed away in the ship’s yawl. 

Mr. Larkin had received the glass from my 
hand to take a look for himself. 

“See!” he said in a whisper, as he set at work 
to aid me in getting ‘out the boat—‘‘see, there 
are two children on that cake of ice !” 

Two men answered my hail, and walked lazily 
aft. In an incredibly short space of time we 
launched the cutter, into which Mr. Larkin and 
myself jumped, followed by two men, who took 
the oars. I rigged the tiller, and the mate sat 
beside me in the stern sheet. 

‘Do you see that cake of ice with something 
black upon it, lads?” I cried; ‘:put me alongside 
of that, and I will give you each a month’s extra 
wages when you are paid off.” 

The men bent their oars, but their strokes were 
uneven and feeble. They were used up by the 
hard duty the preceding fortnight, and, though 
they did their best, the boat made but little more 
way than the tide. This was a long chase—and 
Mr. Larkin, who was suffering as he saw how lit- 
tle we gained, cried out, 

‘Pull, lads, Pll double the Captain’s prize; 
pull, lads, for the love of mercy, pull !” 

A convulsive effort at the oar told how willing 
the men were to obey, but the strength of the 
strong man was gone. One of the poor fellows 
washed us twice in recovering his oar, and then 

ave out; the other was nearly as far gone. Mr. 

arkin sprang forward and seized the deserted 
oar. 
‘‘Lie down in the bottom of the boat,” said he 
to the men, ‘‘and, Captain, take the other oar; we 
must row’for ourselves.” 

I took the second man’s place. Larkin had 
stripped to his Guersey shirt, and as he pulled the 
bow oar, I waited for the signal stroke. It came 
gently but firmly, and the next moment we were 
pulling a long, steady stroke, gradually increasing 
in rapidity, until the wood seemed to smoke in 
our oar locks. We kept time each with the long, 
deep breathing of-the other. Such a pull! e 
bent forward until our faces almost touched oar 


knees, and then, throwing all our strength into | granted 


the backward movement, drew on our oar until 
every inch covered by the sweep had been gained. 
At every stroke the boat shot like an arrow dis- 
e from a bow. Thus we worked at the oar 
for nm minutes—it seemed to me as many 


hours. The sweat rolled off me in great drops, 
and I was enveloped in a cloud of steam generated 
from my own body. 


One glance. 


<n? 

“Are we almost up to it, Mr. Larkin» I 
gasped out. ; 

«Almost, Captain—don’t give up; for the love 
of our dear little ones at home, don’t give u 
certain !” : » 

| Suddenly Mr. Larkin stopped pulling, ang my 
| heart for a moment almost stopped beating, for 
| the terrible —— that he had given out crossed 
my mind. But I was quickly reassured by his 
voice. 

“Gently, Captain, gently—a stroke or two 
more—there, that will do”—and the next moment 
the boat's side came in contact with somethin 
,and Larkin sprang from the boat with his heayy 
| feet upon the ice. I started up, and calling y 4 
|the men to make fast the boat to the ice, fo). 
| lowed. 
| .We ran to the dark spot in the centre of the 
| mass, and found two little boys, the head of the 
|smaller nestling in the bosom of the larger—anq 

both were fast asleepd The lethargy, whic, 
| would have undoubtedly proved fatal, but for the 
very timely rescue, had overcome them, Mr 
Larkin P pcg one of the lads, cut off his shoes, 
tore off his jacket, and then loosing his ow, 
garments to the skin, placed the chilled child jn 
contact with his own warm body, carefully wra 
ping over him his great coat, which he procured 
from the boat. f aid the same with the other 
child—and then we returned to the boat, and the 
men, partially recovered, pulled slowly back, 

The children, as we learned when we subse. 
quently had the delight of restoring them to their 
parents, were playing on the ice, and ventured on 
the cake, which had jammed into the head of the 
river, ten miles above New York. A movement 
of the tide set the ice in motion, and the little fel. 
lows were borne away on that cold night, and 
would inevitably have perished, but for Mr, Lar. 
kin’s espying them as the ice was sweeping out to 
sea. 

“How do you feel?” I said to the mate, the 
morning after this adventure. 

‘*A little stiff in the arms, Captain,” the noble 
fellow replied, while the big tears of grateful ha 
piness gushed from his eyes. ‘‘A little stiffin 
the arms, Captain, but very easy here,” and he 
laid his hand on his manly heart. 

My quaint, brave downeaster! He who lashes 
the sea into fury, and lets loose the tempest, will 
care for thee! The storm may rage without, but 
in thy bosom peace and sunshine abide always. 
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THE MALAY’S “CUD.” 


A young correspondent, who lives in Singapore, 
gives his first experiment in chewing a peculiar 
compound used by the half-civilized Malays of 
that Asiatic Island: 


My experience one day in tobacco-chewing was 
rather serious. The Malays constantly chew s 
cud of betel, siri leaf, lime and tobacco.’ This 
they begin jin early childhood. The continued 
use of these gives to their teeth a dark, shining 
. oeaggee the effect on the breath is not u- 
pleasant. Men and women often carry about 
with them a small box, containing a number of 
siri leaves, a tiny pot of lime, a small quantity of 
tobacco, and also betel-nut. At one time my 
mother, having a good deal of sewing on hand, 
engaged a Malay seamstress. You would have 
Jaughed to see her at work. She sat on the floor: 
instead of pinning her work to her knee,-she held 
it between the big and second toes. There she st 
all day, with her box of siri-leaf, &c., by her side. 
It was my delight to go in and sit down by her, 
and y my knowledge of Malay. Thinking, one 
day, that what she enjoyed so much must be nice, 
I thought I would try a little of her tobacco; so! 
took a good mouthful. After chewing it some 
time, instead of spitting it out, I swallowed it. I 
was sick enough the rest of the day to make me 
resolve never to touch tobacco again, and also to 
be willing to leave the rest of her box untasted. 





———~o-—_—_—__—_. 
“LYNCHING.” 


This is a term applied to the infliction of pur 
ishment by -persons who are not officers of the 
law, and therefore have no legal right to perform 
such an act. It designates a very dangerous a 
sumption of power, which should never be it 
dulged in unless men are without a civil govert 
ment, and are forced by self-preservation to take 
the law into their own‘hands. Lynching is some 
times practised by the settlers of the West upo 
ruffians whose robberies and violence make them 
a terror and a scourge. An instance of this kind 
recently occurred in Virginia City, Idaho, which 
will show the summary manner in which the lyn¢t 
law is sometimes administered, and the sort of 
characters that in some cases are reached a 
punished through its instrumentality. The * 
count is copied from the Rocky Mountain News,* 
paper published near the scene of the tragedy: 

A man named J. A. Slade has been a terror 
this community. He has been keeping * 
on the Madison branch of the Missouri hiver; 
spent two-thirds of his time in town, and ¥ 
here he was always drunk. He had with him # 
all times a gang of desperadoes, who feared no® 
ing, and never observed law, order or the cout 
sel of any one. He frequently slapped law 
ing citizens in the face, and threatened to 
them, if his wish, whatever it might be, wa a 
ordet 


The citizens sent him word that law and ‘is 


must be preserved, and if he did not abide by 
rule, he should soon suffer the conseq 
Early this morning Slade and his gang "yo 
drunk—and abused every person 
them, and threateni violence. Paper 
were issued for his arrest, while he was 0 
the warrants for himself and others 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











up, and vengeance threatened against the 
~* Before other warrants could be drawn, 
went to the office of the Judge and called him 
yilest names, said some people’s days were 
pered, and thus abused the most respectable 
among us. . At 3.40 P. M. a company of 
out three hundred armed men marched through 
isckson Street, and halted directly in front of 
place in which Slade was. 
| 4 cuard was put around the town and also the 
gilding that Slade was then in. Business was 
: * nied ; crowds gathered ; the streets were full ; 
id muskets and rifles glistened, but no excite- 
ont prevailed. Gangs of men could be seen in 
very direction, but hardly a word was spoken. 
kiade was arrested and conducted to a ravine at 
wedge of the street, where there stood before 
‘1 a newly erected gallows. He was made to 
‘unt the stand, and given ten minutes to say 
iat he pleased. His legs trembled, his face was 
» and his whole frame shook. He was now 
Prtain his time had come. The rope was placed 
out his neck, and his arms bound. The crowd 
sas still as the grave. The prisoner begged 
for mercy, but he had had no mercy for others 
nd there was none now for him. In a few mo- 
nents he was launched into eternity. The com- 
sunity was thus freed from his violence and at- 
iocities, and a salutary lesson given that will, we 
trast, secure better conduct on the part of the 
gang of ruffians of which he was leader. 


1 


<~or 





For the Companion. 


THE VIOLETS. 


«Mother, I dreamed of my country home, 

And the broad old fields where I used to roam 
And pluck the violets blue ; : 

Of the meadows green, and the sparkling rills 

That trickled down from the distant hills, 
Where the sweetest berries grew. 


“Yethought that I wandered there once more, 

Inthe health and strength I had known before 
This weary illness came; 

That I sought again in each shady nook, 

Qn the mossy banks of the mountain brook, 
For the flow’rets, still the same. 


«9! fer one blossom, my dear mamma, 
From the velvet turf of the fields afar, 
That my childhood’s feet have pressed! 
Would that some fairy hand would bring, 
On this gladsome day of the opening spring, 
One violct in beauty dressed !” 


Hark! a gentle tap at the shattered door, 

Then with footstep light o’er the broken floor, 
Came a form of matchless grace,— 

Amaiden with eyes of brightest blue, 

Long, fleating curls, of the sunbeam’s hue, 
And a very angel face. 


Abasket of woodland moss she bore, 
With delicate wild flewers brimming o’er, 
Pale snowdrops and violets blue. 
“Thave been to the woods and fields, dear May, 
And here are the trophies I brought away ; 
Take them, they’re all for you. 


“But I must not stay,”—one hasty kiss, 

Then, swift as a cloud of the morning mist, 
That fair form sped away. 

“Dol dream again?” “No, dear, ’tis true, 

‘Twas the same dear child with eyes so blue, 
Who was here before, one day.” 


“Surely the good God heard my prayer, 
And sent me, in bpp of one violet fair, 
This bright and beauteous store. 
Mother, I pray that His precious love 
And the perfect peace from His home —,, 


Be hers forevermore !” ARO. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE FOUR PETS. 


Four little girls were sitting together in a pleas- 
ant, vine-covered arbor. They had been running 
taces and playing hide-and-seek till they were 
quite tired, so they came into the arbor to rest 
and cool themselves, and have ‘‘a nice talk.” 

After discussing the merits of their dolls and 
tieir schoolmates, the conversation turned on 
their pets. Mary, Bessie and Annie were each 
loud in the praise of their own pet. Emma did 
tot say much, but the others were so excited that 
they forgot to ask Emma about her pet. 

“Now, girls,” said Mary, “I’m tired of sitting 

and we don’t want to run any more. Let us 
go and visit the pets, and then vote which has the 
nicest one.” ’ 


wat! agreed !” cried the little girls, in one 


.“Come first into our house,” said Annie, whose 
Visitors they were, ‘‘and see my lovely Floy. She 
bas the softest fur 
Ki You ever saw.” 
fils followed Annie into the house. 
found loy dozing on the settee. But her youn 
uistréss brought a saucer of milk for her, an 
Soon sprang to the floor and was busily en- 

ged in lapping it. 
She is a beauty,” said Mary, ‘that’s certain.” 


neck,” said Emma. 


{y cents a yard for it. 
‘arrow blue string around her neck.” 


Annie’s shoulder, and di: 


g over her hands, till Bessie exclaimed : 
ow, girls, come with me. 


1, Dick 
“ o ha 
would hav. 


for all the cats in the world.” 
‘all the cats in the world,’ 


» With i ile. 
0, Bena! oe a quiet smile 


sie, laughing; 

mg open the 
e heard Dicky 
ys, I am sure you 
in the world.” 


garden 






\ 


and the brightest eyes of any 
They’ 


“And what a lovely blue ribbon she has round 


“Yes, I went to three stores before I could 
4 blue to suit me,” said Annie. ‘I paid thir- 
I did not want q paltry 


After Floy had finished her milk she sprang on 
layed her agility in 


Floy is pretty | 
nough fora cat. But I would not give one oon 


ou 
ve more trouble than comfort, I’m afraid,” 


you know what I mean,” replied 
“but come in,” she added, 
gate, ‘‘and when you 
» and seen all his pretty 
will say he is the sweetest 


Bessie made them stop near the door, lest by 
rushing too eagerly to the cage they should fright- 
en Dicky, who was at that moment pouring out 
his sweetest strains. His trills were truly won- 
derful, and his imitations of the robin, cat-bird, 
and others of the feathered tribe, whose songs he 
had heard from the open window, were very ac- 
curate. When he paused, Bessie opened the 
door of the cage and put in her hand. Instead of 
rep at her fingers, like some ill-mannered 
irds that I have seen, Dicky instantly perched 
on her fore-finger and then she took him out of 
the cage. He fluttered up to her shoulder, and 
then flew around the room several times, but when 
Bessie held out her hand he returned to his perch 
on her finger, and she put him back in the cage. 
Some fresh chick-weed and a lump of sugar re- 
warded him for his obedience. 
Bessie’s companions were as warm in their ex- 
pressions of admiration as she could wish. But 
no comparisons were made between Floy and 
Dicky, as they had agreed to make no compari- 
sons, but wait till they had seen them all and then 
vote. 
‘‘We must run down Green Lane, girls,” cried 
Mary, ‘‘to find my pet. It is in father’s little 
meadow, at the end of the lane.” 
‘Now fora race!” cried Bessie. ‘‘Who’ll reach 
the gate first ?” 
Off they started, with merry shouts of laughter. 
Annie and Emma reached the gate first, but Marv 
and Bessie were not far behind. 
Looking over the gate, they saw a pretty white 
lamb with its mother. They were lying down, but 
as soon as they spied Mary they came trotting 
toward her. Mary took a little paper of salt 
from her pocket, and pouring it into her hand, 
held it out to the sheep, who licked it eagerly. 
The lamb received all Mary’s endearments very 
quietly for a few moments, and then breakin 
away from her, it frolicked and gambolled coud 
the field. , 
After watching its gambols with delight for 
some minutes, the girls turned to Emma, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Now, Emma, we must see yéurpet. You 
have not even told us what it is!” 
Emma hesitated for a minute or two, and then 
said : 
“Girls, my pet is not just like yours. But if 
you. will come with me to see her, I must ask you 
not to come into the house. I will bring her out 
to the gate.” 
They followed Emma to a small cottage on the 
outskirts of the village. Emma passed through 
the little garden in front and went into the cot- 
tage. Presently she came out leading by the 
hand a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little girl about 
four years old. 
“This is my pet,” said she, as she lifted the 
child in her arms and kissed it; my dear, sweet 
little Amy! ‘Her mother is very ill and weak, 
and that is why I did not ask you to come in. 
Mother lets me come in every morning and even- 
ing, and any spare time in the day, to take care 
of Amy and play with her.” 
‘“‘And Emma make Amy pretty frock,” lisped 
the little girl, holding up her dress. 
_ “Did you really make that frock?” cried Bes- 
sie. 
‘‘Mother cut it. out and fixed it for me,” said, 
Emma, blushing. 
Little Amy was soon won by the pleasant smiles 
and words of Emma’s companions. And they 
were delighted with the sweet, loving child. At 
length Emma led her back into the house, and 
after promising the poor, sick woman that she 
would return in half an hour, she rejoined her 
companions. ° 
*‘Emma,” cried Mary, ‘‘we have taken a vote, 


and decided that your pet is the best. Why, 
Emma, you are really doing good to your Ser I 
don’t know how you came to think of it. But we 


want to help. 

will make some.” 
The result was, that the four little girls, under 
the direction of their mothers, did much for the 
comfort of Amy and her sick mother.— Young 
Reaper. 


Does Amy want aprons? We 
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SCRIPTURE ENIGMA.---No. 3. 


Whose mournful death made widows to lament ? 
What woman from her master’s house was sent ? 
Who saw bright visions by the river side? 

What treach’rous servant to his master lied ? 
What warlike prince upon a rock was slain ? 
Who water sought when God withheld the rain ? 
Who came uninjured from the lions’ den ? 

Who once near Lehi slew a thousand men ? 
Whose prayers and tears did a kind answer gain ? 
In what famed valley was a giant slain ? 

Who for his son most bitterly did weep ? 

Where did his flock the son of Amram keep ? 
Who with a brother was at deadly strife ? 

What woman by her faith did save her life ? 
Who a fierce foe did in a monarch find, 

But in that monarch’s son a friend most kind ? 


Take the initials and as noonday clear, 
A title of the Saviour will appear. 








Bible Questions. 


Who is the first shepherd mentioned in tge Bible ? 
Name some eminent men who during a portion of 
their lives were shepherds ? 
Where is the exaltation of David from the office of a 
shepherd to that of king referred to in the book of 
Psalms ? ’ 
- bs nation held the office of shepherd in abomina- 
on 
Which of our Lord’s parables refers.to the wander- 
ing sheep, and the good shepherd’s care in seeking 
em 
Mention some 
have the same reference. 


in the Old Testament which 


Our readers will please send us answers to the 
enigma and questions before the first of June. 








Throat, Hoarseness and Bronchial affections. 
Military Officers and Soldiers should have 





The little girls went into the sitting-room, but 


SUN SHINE REMBEDY. 

SUN SHINE REMEDY. 

SUN SHINE REMEDY. 
Dr. Radway’s Renovating Resolvent is truly a Sun Shine Rem- 
edy. It imparts golden rays of hope tothe desolate heart, de- 
spairing of cure. Let it be used in all cases of Chronic and Scrof- 
ulous diseases, Ulcers, Fever Sores, Scald Heads, Sore Legs, 
Glandular Sweéilings, Vencreal Sores, Skin Eruptions, One to six 
bottles will perfect a cure. One bottle of this Remedy will cure 
all recent Sores, or Glandular Affections. Those who have taken 
mixtures of Sarsapgrilla and are still uncured, should use this 
medicine; one bottle will give satisfactory evidence of its superi- 
ority to all other advertised remedies for Chronic, Scrofulous and 
Skin Diseases. Price one dollar. Ask for Radway's Renovating 
Resolvent. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 19—1w 





IF YOU WOULD SING WELL, 


Study and practice the admirable Lessons and Exercises con- 
tained m “BASSINI'S ART OF SINGING, a Practical System 
for the Cultivation of the Voice.” It treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific, yet plain and comprehensive manner, and is 
recommended by Teachers and Vocalists as the best work for 
those who wish to become numbered among the best singers. 
Price for Soprano Voice, complete, $3,50; abridged, $1,25; for 


here. 


t2" WHO IS MRS. WINSLOW? —As this question is fre- 


quently asked, we will simply say that she is a lady who, for 
upwards of thirty years, has untiringly devoted her time and 
talents as a Female Physician and nurse, principally among 
children. 
wants of this numerons class, and, as a result of this effort, 
and practical knowledge, obtained in a lifetime spent as nurse 
and physician, she has compounded a Soothing Syrup, for 
children teething. 
health, and is, moreover, sure to regulate the bowels. In con- 
sequence of this article, Mrs. Winslow is beeoming world-re- 
nowned as a benefactor of her race; children certainly do 


She has especially studied the constitution and 


Its operates like magic—giving rest and 


RISE UP and bless her; especially is this the case in this city. 
Vast quantities of the Soothing Syrup are DAILY sold and used 
We think Mrs. Winslow has immortalized her name by 
this invaluable article, and we sincerely believe thousands of 
children have been saved from an early grave by its timely 
use, and that millions yet unborn will share its benefits, and 
unite in calling her blessed. No MotTner has discharged her 
duty to her suffering little one, in our opinion, until she has 
given it the benefit of Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Try 
it, mothers—trY It Now.—Ladies’ Visitor, New York city. 
Sold by all Druggists. 25 cents a bottle. 18—lm 





Tenor, $4. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


19—lw 277 Washington Street. 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 
KRAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by'all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Monery with the LOWE PRESS, 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. 


Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending schoo). 
LOWE PRESS CoO., 


Send for a Circular to the . 
‘ 23 Water Street, Boston. 


lu—ly 





Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all ndruf, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in.the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. lyis 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTPRERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON: 





G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
gar Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 





FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


BLACK, MAGENTA, 
DARK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ~ ORANGE, 
FRENCH BLUE PINK, 
CLARET BROWN, PURPLE, 
DARK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BROWN. SCARLET, 
CRIMSON, SLATE, 
DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRAB VIOLET, 
DARK GREEN YELLOW. 


LIGHT GREEN, 


. 
For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, ns, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. °- 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye’ with perfect success. 

irections in English, French and German, inside of each 
package. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many heen y ad sees.) — Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—10 cents, 
mit red by HOWE R 


anufagtur STEVENS, 
Broapwary, Boston. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 3—eowl0 





*“GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION CUMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 

2.—Liability to get out of order. , 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material, 
5.—Disagrevable noise while in operation. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it rans as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than an 
other Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
ANTEED by the qaneny to give entire satisfaction. 


We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNKI- 
VALLED MACHINE. 


But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


COACH MAKERS 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS ‘ 
CORSET MAKERS. 
 GAITER FITTERS. 
SHOE BINDERS, 


VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 

RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 

Price of Machines Complete. 

No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 

and Corder, con . $50 

No. 2, Small Mauafacturing, with Extension Table. +» 6 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 75 

Rolling Foot 


No. 8, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with 
“and RMS SCG, a onan cna caccbanconcsencs 85 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where its are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount be given. 
Txeoms, invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
of N. E. Branch Office. 














them, as they can be 
carried in the pocket and taken as occasion requires. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





_It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1RON. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 


that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
VitTaL PRINCIPLE OR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup : 
, Liver C laint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
THe Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tne Petuvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 





Cures Dyspepsi 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timoniais : 

Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren burton, 
kev. Arthur B., Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. H. Kendall, M. D , 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

H. E. a 4 M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Hon. Peter Harvey. 


, Kev. Jos. H. Clinch, 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rev. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8S. H. Riddel, 

Rev. P. C, Headley, 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, 


ge There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSOKAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 


And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KEennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptidns of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 


rhe’ m. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or & bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. ) 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


' 
1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 5 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 


By ollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
ont Wy c= icious en of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
Salas Geen meet cstethan and poteanee ened aleene 

al en! cu . anu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, ko. sd 











Manager 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
10—~4mis 


120 Warren Street, Rox- 
For sale by all Draggists. 


12—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MAY 12, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


‘‘We will resume our remarks upon local er- 
“You 


may have noticed that people who have resided 


rors in pronunciation,” began Miss Ray. 


for some little time at the South, upon their re- 
turn home will make lavish use of phrases that 
they ought to know are as incorrect as they are 
affected. For instance, ‘I came directly I had 
done dinner,’ instead of, as soon as, or after. 
‘When I was in Mississipuh I curled my har.’ 
‘Are vou fond of chick’n, or will you take fush ? 
(fish) and a constant allusion to the afternoon as 
evening, are favorite phrases. Now these mis- 
pronunciations sprang from the indolence and ig- 
Why im- 


? Especially shun our’ 


norance of those who used them South. 
port them as elegancies 
owu local errors, or Yankeeisms. Never respond 
toa refuark with—yes? It is annoying to con- 
verse with one who echoes your every sentiment 
with that perpetual yes? on a sliding scale. 
Southern children use the circumflex accent at 
the end of a sentence, anywhere, everywhere, 
the 
Northern ones cling to the ni 


without least regard to propriety, while 


sal naow and haow. 





Even our vulgarism goin’, lovin,’ instead of going, 


loving, has a history.” 
“Do tell us what it 
the novelty of the idea, 


is!” said Susie, struck by 
‘But, auntie, Mr. Wil- 
son, from the State of Kentucky, always says we 
will, where L should say, we shall. Which is 
correct 2” 

‘‘L must refer you to some one else, Susie. 
Shall in the first person simply foretells or de- 
elares what will take place. Wi/l, in the same 
person, is a promise, and with an emphasis ex- 
presses determination, To return to the active 
participle, as loving, giving, building—this is not 
The Sax- 
on active participle ended in ende, lufigende (lov- 


an Anwvlo-Saxon, but a modern form. 


ing.) They had also a verbal noun ending in 
uny, as cleasnsung; this was sometimes written 
cleansing. Then the final vowel of the participle 
was dropped, and ing was used instead of ung, 
until at last the two became confounded, and the 
terminaticns aud and end wete lost. Good writers 
at that period avoided either, but in popular 
speech the ancient termination was long used, 
and goin’, livin’ are a relic of that form, not a 
Rk, Edward, was called the 
The Italians, the 
French, and especially, the Spaniards, now pro- 


dropping of the g. 
snarling letter, by the Romans. 
nounce it very forcibly with a trill. We suppress 
it where it should be heard. That is, we say 
dauh for door, natweel for natural; then add it 
where it does not belong, as lor for law, sor for 
saw. Lf we may credit philologists, most of our 
so called Yankeeisms are imported from our Fa- 
therland.” 

“Do tell us what ones, Aunt Rosa!” 

**Caow, for one. This pronunciation prevails in 
several English local districts, and it was once a 
normal sound in English, just as it now is in 
Danish, and various dialects. Mrs. Thurber was 
speakirg of the changes in pronunciation which 
had oceurred since she was a child, and she told 
me that old people when she was young, pro- 
nounced to, through, precisely as we do how, now 
cow.” , 

“Old Mrs. Higham,” remarked Susie, ‘pro- 
nounces chamber, danger, charmber, darnger.” 

**Yes, dear, because those words came from the 
French chambre, danger, and for a long time re- 
tained the broad French a, like our a@ in father.” 

*‘Auntie,” asked Edward, ‘‘is drawling purely 
American, or was it imported ?” 

**Your question can hardly be answered di- 
rectly. The Americans are a nation of readers. 
This fact leads them to articulate their words more 
distinctly than the English classes that do not 
A great effort is now made in our schools 
to secure distinct enunciation. This leads us to 
dwell upon, or prolong the vowel sounds, and thus 
a drawling sound is produced. 


read. 


Where we say 
dic-tion-ar-y, mil-it-ar-y it is quite common in 
England to hear dictionry, militry, sinking the 
third syllable. Too much precision is as bad as 
too little. An affected, slow and pompous de- 
livery is even more tiresome than a slurred and 
hasty mispronunciation.” : 

“The golden mean in all things,” suggested 
Edward. 

«Some think climate is affecting our articula- 
tion. Articulation is much more distinct in 
Southern latitudes than in Northern.” 

‘That is a curious fact, auntie. Perhaps that 


|is one reason why a drawl is considered aristo- 
Leratic,” said Susie. 
| **We have one advantage over the English, who 
| slur over, or contract their words, we learn for- | 
|eign tongues more readily than they learn them. 
An American lady that had in two years acquired | 
a perfect Parisian accent, told me that she was | 
often supposed to be native born, while an En- | 
glish lady who had resided in Paris eleven, years | 
retained a marked English accent, in spite of her | 
Italians | 
learn English better than other foreigners, because | 
they speak their own language so distinctly. | 
The Turks excel all other nations in the facility | 
with which they acquire other tongues, because | 
they speak their own so distinctly that a stranger | 
The edu- | 
cated classes in England speak a purer and more 
grammatical English than we do, but the masses 
mumble and mispronounce shockingly. Miss 
Marion related to me a laughable experience 
which she had, when in Philadelphia, with two. 
German brothers. 


teachers; yet she was.a fine scholar. 


can follow them syllable by syllable. 


There was a misunderstand- 
ing about the price of an article which she wished 
to purchase. They began to shout and gesticu- 
late in German at such a rate that she made all! 
haste to depart, supposing they were having a 
sound quarrel. The amiable, stolid fellows were 
infinitely amused when they understood the cause | 
of her alarm. / 

‘John Bull, on the continent, is caricatured 
for standing with his head down, his hands in his 
pockets, mumbling in a way that is torturing to a 
lively, gesticulating Frenchman, or an Italian, 
his 
Mus. P. P.. Bonney. 


whose graceful gestures alone will convey 


meaning.’ 





VARIETY. 





' 


THE MOTHERLESS DRUMMER BOY. 

B. F. Taylor, in a recent letter to the Chicago 
Journal, thus refers to the story of little Johnny 
Clem, the motherless atom of a drummer boy, 
‘taged ten,” at the battle of Chickamauga. Ile 
says: 

“At Chickamauga he filled the office of a ‘mark- 
er,’ carrying the guidon whereby they form the 
lines; a duty having its counterpart in the sur- 
veyor’s more peaceful calling, in the flag man who 
flutters the red signal along the metes and bounds. 

On the Sunday of the battle, the little fellow’s 
occupation. gone, he picked up a gun that had 
slipped from some dying hand, provided himself 
with ammunition, and began putting in the peri- 
ods quite on his own account, blazing away close 
to the ground, like a fire-ily in the grass. Late 
in the waning days the waif left almost alone in 
the whirl of the battle, a rebel Colonel dashed up, 
and, looking down at him, ordered him to surren- 
der: ‘Surrender,’ he shouted, with a horrible 
oath, ‘you little son of ? 

The words were hardly out of the rebel’s | 
mouth, when Johnny brought his piece to ‘order 
arms,’ and as his hand slipped down to the ham- 
mer, he pressed it back, swung up the gun to the 
position of ‘charge bayonet,’ and as the oflicer 
raised his sabre to strike the piece aside, the 
glancing barrel lifted into range, and the proud 
Colonel tumbled dead from his horse’, his lips 
fresh stained with the syllable of vile reproach he 
had tlung upon a mother’s grave in the hearing of 
her child! 

A few swift moments ticked off by musket shots, 
and the tiny gunner was swept up at a rebel 
swoop and borne away a prisoner. Soldiers big- 
ger but not better, were taken with him, only to 
be washed back again by a surge of Federal 
troopers, and the prisoner of thirty minutes was 
again John Clem ‘of ours,’ and Gen? Rosecrans 
made him a sergeant, and the stars and stripes. of 
rank covered him all over like a mouse in a har- 
ness, and the daughter of Mr. Secretary Chase 
presented him a silver medal, appropriately in- 
scribed, which he worthily wears, a royal order of 
honor upon his left breast, and all men conspire 
to spoil him, but, since few ladies can get at him 
here, he may be saved.” 





SOME INTERESTING FACTS. 


The air we breathe contains five grains of wa- 
ter to each eubie foot of its bulk. The potatoes 
and turnips which are boiled for our dinner, have, 
in their raw state, the one 75 per cent., the other 
90 per cent. of water. If a man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven anda half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half of dry residue remain. 
A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and 
a half pailsful of water, In plants we find water 
thus mingling no less wonderfully. A sunflower 
evaporates one and a quarter pints of water a day, 
and a cabbage about the same quantity. A 
wheat-plant exhales, in 172 days, about 100,000 
grains of water. An acre of growing wheat, on 
this calculation, draws and passes out about ten 
tons of water per day. Thesap of plants is the 
medium through which’ this mass of fluid is con- 
veyed. It forms a delicate pump, up which the 
watery particles run with the rapidity of a swift 
stream. By the action of the sap, various prop- 
erties may be communicated to the growing plant. | 
Timber in France, for instance, is dyed by various | 
colors being mixed with water, and poured over | 
the roots of the tree. Dahlias are also colored | 
by a similar process. 





42> 
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| we first Napoleon said the word impossible | 


was found only in the dictionaries of fools. He! 











acted upon the principle that whatever ought to be | 
accomplished might be done, and must be done; | 
and herein lies the secret of his great success. A} 
determination to succeed, and a corresponding | 
persistency of action, will enable our young read- | 
ers to overcome obstacles, which, at first sight, ap- | 
pear to them of great magnitude. Let them not; 
be discouraged by occasional defeats, but labor | 
on, with renewed zeal and confidence, and success | 
at last, if not speedily, shall crown their efforts. | 
A faint heart seldom wins. 
mckitth_ teh ggegs tenet > 


| 
THE VALUE OF NEATNESS. 


A wealthy merchant in one of our cities relates | 
that he owes his fortune to the habit of neatness | 
while a boy, taught him by his good mother. She | 
was a poor widow, and he the eldest of three | 
children. One day, when all their food was gone, 
and they knew not where to procure more, they | 
saw an advertisement for a boy ina store. The 
lad applied for the place, and was told that an-| 
other boy had come before him, whom the mer- | 
chant thought of engaging; but after a little con- 
versation the gentleman changed his mind, and 
employed the last applicant. He was first errand 
boy, then clerk, next partner, and finally, upon 
the death of his first employer, the whole business 
was left to him. After the lad had been in ser-| 
vice a few weeks the gentleman told him the rea- 
son why he had been engaged in preference to 
the other boy. It was because he was more neat 
and tidy in his appearance. His clothes were 
patched but clean, his hair was combed, his hands 
and face unsoiled, and his shoes properly blacked. 
Now one cannot always keep entirely tidy when 
at some kinds of work, but it is possible to form 
habits of neatness, sg that when working -hours | 
are over, water and brushes shall be regularly | 
thought of and used. And even if it should not 
lead to a fortune in money, it will bring no small 
wealth in personal health, comfort and agreeable- | 
ness to one’s, associates. This habit must be 
formed in youth, for it will seldom be attained af- 
terward.—American Agriculturist. 
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SPRING CONCERT. | 
BY MRS. L, H. | 


There's a concert, a concert of gladness and glee, } 
The programme is rich. and the tickets are tree, | 
In a grand, vaulted hall, Where there's room and to spare, | 
With no gas -light to eat up the oxygen there. | 
The musicians excel in their wonderful art.— | 
They have compass of voice, and the gamut by heart; 
They have travelled abroad in the winter recess, | 
And sang to vast crowds with unbounded success; | 
And now ‘tis a favor and privilege rare 
Their arrival to hail, and their melodies share. | 
! 
| 
| 


SIGOURNEY. 





These exquisite minstrels a fashion have set, 

Which they hope you'll comply with, and may not regret. 
They don't keep late hours, tor they've always been told 
*Twould injure their voices and m therm look old. | 
They invite you to come, if vou I a tine ear, | 
To the garden or grove, their re sals to hear; | 
Their chorus is full ere the sunbeam is born, 

Their music the sweetest at breaking of morn,— 

It was learned at Heaven's gate, with its rapturous lays, 
And may teach you, perhaps, its own spirit of praise. 












oie, «>> | 
CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN, AND THE 
BOMB-SHELL. 


As Charles XIL. of Sweden was dictating a let 
ter to his secretary during the siege of Stralsund, | 
a bomb fell through the roof into the next room 
in the house where they were sitting. The terri-| 
fied secretary let the pen drop from his hand. | 

‘*What is the matter?” said Charles, calmly. 

The secretary replied, ‘‘Ah, sire, the bomb !” 

‘But what has the bomb to do,” said Charles, 
‘‘with what L am dictating to you? Go on.” 


| 
| 
| 
Peete | 
Two Dutchmen once got into a dispute about | 
the English language, each one contending that | 
he could command the best. They at length ap- 
pointed a judge to decide between them, and were | 
to utter but one sentence each. Accordingly they 
begun: ‘ | 

**Vell, Chon,” said the first, ‘‘did it rain to-| 
morrow ?” 

“I kess it vash,” said John. 

Was not'the judge in a quandary ? 


| 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


| 

As sure as Sol will rise to-morrow, | 

So sure will sin. conduct to sorrow. | 

| 

A tap who had lately gone to service, having 

had salad served up for dinner every day of the | 

week, ran away, and when asked'why he left his 
place, replied, 

‘‘They made me yeat grass in the summer, and 

I were afraid they’d make me yeat hay in the 

winter, and I could not stand that, so I were off.” | 


Wuitx recently engaged in splitting wood, | 
Jones struck a false blow, causing the stick to fly 
up. It struck him on the jaw, and knocked out | 
a front tooth. | 
. “Ah,” said Bill, meeting him soon after. 
**you've had a dental opération performed, I see.” 

“Yes,” replied the sufferer, *‘axidental.” 


| 


How near akin laughter is to tears was shown 
when Rubens, with a single stroke of his brush, 
turned a langhing child in a painting to one ery-| 
ing; and our mothers, without being great paint- 
ers, have often brought us, in like manner, from | 
joy to grief by a single stroke. 


An Trishman complained to his physician that | 
he stuffed him so much with drugs that he was | 
sick a long time after he got well. 

| 

Cnear Monty.—A gentleman lately arrived at | 
New York with $14,000 in Southern money, which | 
he bought of a reb for five dollars! | 

Legs I have got, but seldom walk ; 

I backbite all, but never talk ? | 
ea. } 
3 | 

“T HOPE it won't be long,” as the school*boy | 
said to the lesson. 

Wuar belongs to yourself, and is used by every | 
body more than yourself? Your name. 

Tue earth is exceedingly dirty, but the sea is" 
very tidy. ° : | 


Wuat comes after cheese? A mouse. 


a 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS§, 
MBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the lar, os 
the United States and Canada, but within the Past wp eale ty 


supply the immense demand from foreign countries 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Ly 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hai 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it a.b IT, pre. 
glossy appearance. It never tails eautifal, 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCEsS. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIRg 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAyy 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dress) 
often restores, and never fauls to invigorate, beautity re sens 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and’ gj ng 
it to remain in any desired position. ‘SPOsing 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has noe Y 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance elas 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ajj dane 
and impzrts to it a most delightful fragrance. 11 wii) preven 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical ang val se 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, table 


MBS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


_— rf, 1v8 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
ol—lyp ‘ 


te 
POLS top, 
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— 
ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIEgg, 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderfui preparation, now of such wel 
earned Celebrijy, is a freedom from every component calculated t 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat ang Lun; 
Complaints can be effeetually cured. 

‘To prevent asking attention to long stories of great Cures, when 
local causes wake almost all such complaints different ig efee, 
would ask contidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Cough. 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints 

Whooping Cough, and to all Throat ana Lung Complaints, whies 
end in Consumption. = 

‘Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, ang 
from invaiids, can be seen at my office by all interesied, ~* ‘ 

gar For sale by all wholesale ana retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. eee 3 
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256. 256. 256. 2586. 256, 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 

256 Washington Street 
" 256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY .BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered, Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly Jory 
years. It is recommended by our best piysicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in tact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, se 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genuine, 
which ts prepared only by REED, CUTLER & (0, 

3m Wholesale Drugyists, Boston. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conten 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books o al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbail Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending nt 
theer von Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, cun have the selection made for them with the privileged 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatia 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbat 
schoo! friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on ts 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Coryam. 











GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Faull 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipi of it 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familst 
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